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From the Knickerbocker. 
THE FIRST LOCOMOTIVE. 
BY ONE WHO SAW IT, 

In the year 1808 I enjoyed the ‘never to be 
forgotten’ gratification of a paddle up the Hud. 
son, on board the first steamboat that ever mo. 
ved on the waters of any river with passengers. 
Among the voyagers was a man I had known 
for many years previous, by the name of Jabez 
Doolittle. He wasan industrious and ingenious 
worker in sheet iron, tin, and wire—but his great 
success lay in wire work, especially in making 
‘rat traps ;’ and for this, his last and best inven- 
tion in that line, he had just secured a patent, 
and, with a specimen of his work, he was then 
on a journey through the state of New-York, for 
the purpose of disposing of what he calicd ‘coun- 
ty rights,’—or, in other words, tu sell the privi- 
lege of catching rats according to his patent trap. 


It was a very curious trap, as simple as it was || 


ingenious, as most ingenious things are after 
they are invented. It was an oblung wire box, 
divided into two compartments; a rat cntcred 
one where the bait was hung, which he no 
sooner touched that the door at which he entered 
fell. His only apparent escape was by a funnel- 
shaped hole in the apartment, in passing which 
he moved another wire, which instantly reset 
the trap—and thus rat after rat was furnished 
the means of following ‘in the footsteps of his 
illustrious predecessor,’ until the trap was full. 
Thus it was not simply a trap to catch a rat, but 
a trap by which rats trapped rats, ad infinitam. 
This trap, at the time to which I allude, abso. 
lutely divided the attention of the passengers ; 
and, for my part, it interested me quite as much 
as did the steam engine, perhaps because I could 
more easily comprehend its mystery. ‘To me, 
the steam engine was Greek—the trap was plain 
English. Not so, however, to Jabez Doolittle. 
I found him studying the engine with great avi. 
dity and perseverance, insomuch that the engi- 


neer evidently became alarmed, and declined 


answering any more questions. 

‘Why, you need’nt snap off so tarnal short,’ 
said Jabez, ‘a body would think you had’nt got 
a patent for your machine. IfI can’t meddle 
with you on the water, as nigh as I can calculate 
I'll be up to you on land one of these days.’ 

These ominous words fell on my car as I saw 
Jabez issue from the engine room, followed by 
the engineer, who seemed evidently to have got 
his steam up. 

‘Well, Jabez,’ said I, ‘what do you think of 
the mighty machine ?” 

‘Why,’ he replied, ‘if that critter had’nt got 


but I reckon I’ve got a lectle notion on it,’ and 
then taking me aside, and looking carefully 
around lest some one should overhear him, he 
‘then and there’ assured me in confidence in 





| by steam before he was two years older, then 
‘he'd give up invention. TI at first ridiculed the 
idea; but when I thought of the rat trap, and 

saw before me a man with sharp twinkling grey 
"eyes, a pointed nose, and every line of his visage 
_a channel of investigation and invention, I could 
| not resist the conclusion that if he ever did at- 


_tempt to meddle with hot water, we should hear 


| more of it, 
| Time went on. Stcamboats multiplied; but 
| none dreamed, or if they did they never told 
their dreams, of a steam wagon; fer even the 
‘name of ‘locomotive’ was then as unknown as 
‘locofoco.’ When about a year after the detla- 
ration of the last war with England, (and may 
it be the last !) I got a letter from Jabez marked 
| ‘private,’ telling me that he wanted to sec me 
| ‘most desperately,’ and that I must make him a 
visit at his place ‘nigh Wallingford” On reach- 
‘ing his residence, imagine my surprise when he 





| told me he ‘believed he had got the notion.’ 
‘Notion! what notion?’ I inquired. _ 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘that steam wagon J tell’d 
| you about a spell ago; but,’ added he, ‘it has 
pretty nigh starved me out,’ and sure enough he 
did look as if he had been on the ‘anxious seat,’ 
as he used to say when anything puzzled him. 





| shect iron, and old stove pipes, and mill wheels, 
and trunnel heads, in these parts; but I’ve suc- 
_eceded, and for fear that some of these cute 
| folks about here may have got a peep through 
| the keyhole, and will trouble me when I come 
to get a patent, I scnt for you to be a witness, 
| for you was the first and only man I ever hinted 
| the notion to; in fact,’ continued he, «I think the 
most curious part of this invention is, that as yet 
| I don’t know any one about here who has been 
able to guess what I am about. They all know 
| it’s an invention of some kind, for that’s my bu- 
| siness you know ; but some say it’s a threshing 
/machine, some a distillery—and of late they 
_ begin to think it’s a shingle splitter; but they'll 
, Sing another tune, when they see it spinning a- 
long past the stage coaches,’ added he, with a 
| knowing chuckle, ‘won’t they ?” 


boarded, dingy, long, one story building, witha 
| window or two in the roof, the knot holes and 
| cracks all carefully stopped with old rags, and 
over the door he was unlocking was written in 
| bold letters, ‘No Apmirrance.’ This was his 
‘sanctum sanctorum.’ ‘There it stood, occupy- 
ing the centre of all previous conceptions, (rat 
traps, churns, apple-pearers, pill-rollers, cook- 
stoves and shingle-splitters,) which hung or stood 





Tiled up so soon, a body could tell more about it ; 


around; or, as my Lord Byron says with refer- 
ence to a more ancient, but not more important 


invention,— 
‘Where each conception was a heavenly guest, 
A ray of immortality, and stood 
Star like around, until they gathered to a god.’ 





profound secresy, if he did’nt make a wagon go|} 


‘I have used up,’ said he, ‘plaguy nigh all the || 


~ 


This brought us to the door of an old clap-| 





And there it stood, ‘the concentrated focus’ of 
ail previous rays of inventive genius, THE FIRST 
LOCOMOTIVE : an unpainted, unpolished, unadorn. 
ed, oven-shaped mass of double riveted sheet 
iron, with cranks, and pipes, and trunnel heads, 
and screws, and valves—all firmly braced on four 
firmly made travelling wheels. 

‘It’s a curious critter to look at,’ said Jabez, 
‘but you will like it better when you see it in 
motion” 

Ile was by this time igniting a quantity of 
chareoal, which he had stuffed under the boiler. 
‘I filled the b’iler,’ said he, ‘arter I stopped work 
yesterday, and it haint leaked a drop since. It 
will soon bile up—the coal is first rate.’ 

Sure enough, the boiler soon gave evidence of 
‘troubled waters,’ when by pushing one slide and 
pulling another, the whole machine, cranks and 
piston, was in motion. 

‘It works slick, don’t it?’ said Jabez. 

‘But,’ I replied, ‘it don’t move,’ 

‘You mean,’ said he, ‘the travelling wheels 
don’t move ;. well, I don’t mean they shal] till I 
get my patent. You see,’ he added, ‘crouching 
down, ‘that trunnel head, there—that small cog 
wheel? Well, that’s out of gear just yet, when 
I turn that into gear, by this crank, it fits, you 
_see, on the main travelling wheel ; and then the 
‘hull scrape will move, as nigh as I can calculate, 
a lectle slower than chain lightnin’—a darn’d 
‘Ieetle too! But it won’t do to give ita try afore 
I get the patent. There is only one thing yet,’ 
he continued, ‘that I haint contrived—but that 
is a simple matter—and that is, the shortest 
mode of stoppin’ on her. My first notion is, to 
see how fast I can make her work without 
smashin’ all to bits, and that’s done by screwin’ 
down this upper valve, and I'll show you"—— 

And with that he clambered up on top, with a 
turning screw in one hand and horn of soap fat 
in the other, and commenced screwing down the 
valves, and oiling the piston rod and crank 
joints, and the motion of the mysterious mass 
increased until it seemed a buz. 

‘It is nigh about perfection, aint it,’ said he. 

I stood amazed in contemplating the object 
before me, which I confess I could not fully un- 
derstand, and hence with the greater readiness 














| permitted my mind to bear off to other matters 


more comprehensible, to the future, which is 
always more clear than the present under simi- 
lar circumstances. I heeded not—for the very 
best reason in the world, because I understood 
not—the complicated description that Jabez was 
giving of his still more complicated invention. 
All I knew was, that here was a machine on 
four good, sturdy, well-braced wheels, and it on- 
'ly required a recorded patent to authorize that 
small connecting cog-wheel or trunnel head to 
| be thrown ‘into gear,’ when it would be off with- 
| out oats, hay, or horse-shoes, and distance the 











| mail coorches. AsI was surrounded with no. 
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tions, it Was Not extraordinary that one should it Honey Creek, near the cornerof Arkansas and ; on George Frondwerg, Lord of Minderheim, 
take full possession of me; it dawned upon me || Missouri. : 


when I saw the machine first put into motion, 
and was now full.orbed above the horizon of my 
desire—it was, to see the first locomotive move 
off. The temptation was irresistible. ‘And who 
knows,’ thought I, ‘but some prying scamp may 
have been peeping through the keyhole while 
Jabez was at work, and, catching the idea, may 
be new at work at some clumsy imitation? and 
if he does not succeed.in turning the first trick, 
may at least divide the honors with my friond ?” 

‘Jabez,’ said I, elevating my voice above the 
buzzing of the machine, ‘there is only one thing 
wanting.’ 

‘What is that,’ said he, eagerly. 

‘Immortality,’ said I, ‘and you shall have it, 
patent or no patent.’ And with that J pulled 
the erank that twisted the connecting trunnel 
head into the travelling wheels, and in an in- 
stant away went the machine.with Jabez on top 
of it, with the whiz and rapidity of a flashed 
partridge, The side of the old building present- 
ed but the resistance of wet paper. Qne crash, 
and the ‘first locomotive’ was ushered into this 
breathing world. I hurried to,the opening, and 
had just time to clamber to the top of a fence, 
to catch the last glimpse of my fast departing 
friend. True to his purpose, I saw him altern- 
ately screwing down the valves, and oiling the 
piston rod and crank joints—evidently determin- 
ed that although he had started off rather unex- 
pectedly he would redeem the pledge he had 
given, which was, that when it did go, it ‘would 
go 2 leetle slower than a streak of chain light- 

~ard a ipa’l leetie too!’ 
*L.xe « cloud in the dim distance fleeting, 
Like an arrow, he flew awry.’ 

But a moment aud he wis here, in 2 moment 
he was there, and now where is he ?—or rather, 
where is he not? 

My task is done. All I have to say is, that 
alt!.ough some doubt and mystery hang over the 
q a st anbeat--in which doubt, 
however, [ tor ove do nei pacticipate-—none 
whatever may exis! in regard to the ongin of 
the logomorive branch of the great steam tami- 
ly, and thai in all future time this fragment of 
authentic history may enable the latest posterity 
to retrace by ‘back track’ and ‘turn out,’ through 
the long rail-road line of illystrious ancestors, 
the first projector and contriver of the First 
Locomotive, their immortal progenitor, ‘Janez 
Doouirrie, Esq., nigh Wallingford, Connecti. 
cut.’ 
——————— 
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JOHN RIDGE—tge cueroker inpsay. 

The newspapers announce the assassination of 
John Ridge, and his father Major Ridge. Both 
of these individuals were extensively known. 
Ridge senior, called in his own nation and else. 
where Major Ridge, was a distinguished chief in 
the Cherokee nation; he had frequently visited 
the city of Washington, and was a man of un. 
common ability and influence. His son John 
was educated at the Cornwall School, in Con. 
necticut, where he married a respectable white 
lady. She accompanied him back to his tribe, 
and is now, with her children, west of the Mis- 


} cused from spcaking, as it seemed to him incon. 





sissippi, at the late residence of her husband, 


Joho Ridge was about 38 years of age; was 
formerly a practising attorney among the Cher- 
okees, and at one time president of the Senate of 
that nation, In the year 1832, he and another 
Cherokee, (Elias Boudinot,) visited New-York, 
Boston, &c., and addreseed several meetings on 
behalf of their nation. Those who heard Mr. 
Ridge will remember his gentlemanly bearing 
and stirring eloquence. The Messrs. Ridge 
were at first opposed to the removal of the Cher. 
okees to the west of the Mississippi, but were 
at a subsequent period induced to cease their 
opposition, and to become the warm advocates 
of that measure. Mr. Ross and the party among 
the nation who opposed the removal, accused 
them of having been bribed to forsake what 
they considered the truc interests of their people. 
Since the emigration of the Cherokees to the 
wast of the ‘ father of waters,’ John Ridge has 
been engaged in trade, and has visited New- 
York two or three times, where he has purcha- 
sed goods largely. His last visit was in May last, 
when he paid for the principal part of his pur- 
chases in post notes of the United States Bank. 
He was accompanied by two young gentlemen 
of the Cherokee nation, who were also engaged 
in trade. He was fond of distinction, power, 
and wealth, pleased with rich appre) and orna- 
ments, jealous of his supposed rights, enterpri- 
sing, and seemed to be an affeetionate husband 
and father. 

During his visit to New-York in 1832, Mr. 
Ridge was invited to attend a monthly concert, 
and to make an address. He would b: happy, he 
said, to attend the meeting, but wished to be ex- 


sistent in one who did not profess religion, to ad- 
dress a religious mecting. He was however 
urged to make some remarks, and complied. He 
began by saying that he stood before them, he 
was ashamed to say, as one who had not embra- 
ced Christianity himself, and yet he could relate 
many facts showing the beneficial influence of 
religion upon those who had been converted in 
his nation. He related several striking facts. 
Among them was one respecting an eminent 
Cherokee who had been reclaimed from deep 
degradation by the power of the Gospel. He 
had sunk so low by his intemperate habits, that 
he was generally called ‘Wicked Richard,’ but 
by the grace of God he had been restored to his 
right mind, wasa judge of the Supreme Court, 
and during vacations often went about addres- 
sing his countrymen powerfully on the subject 
of religion. Mr. Ridge spoke with exultation 
of his intention of having his two sons educa 
ted ara New-England College, and appeared to 
be engrossed with literary pursuits, and a desire 


to promote the intellectual and moral good of 
his nation. N.Y. Journal of Commerce. 


[[t is supposed the Messrs. Ridge were assassinated 
by John Ross, who is, we believe, at the head of the 


party opposed to the removal of the Indians west of), , 
|guage. Here, for miles, stretches a perpendic- 


the Mississippi, £d.] 








LUTHER. 
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At the Diet of Worms, 1531, when Luther ap- 


peared to defend himself before Charles, the calm | 
countenance of the accused, in the midst of his| 








who was present, and who was one of the oldest 
and bravest generals in the empcror’s service, 
that he tapped Luther kindly on the shoulder, 
and said, ‘* My good monk, my good monk, you 
are abaut to encounter what neither I nor any 
general im our hardest battles have ever encoun. 
tered. If you are sinecre, and sure of your 
cause, gu in God’s name, and fear nothing ; God 
will not forsake you.” 




















THE TRAVELLER. 








THE FAR WEST. 


The following beautiful passage is taken froni a re. 
view of Parker’s journey to the Pacific, published in 
the Knickerbocker. 

Mr. Parker was sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, and he appears to 
be eminently faithful to his trust, amidst nu 
merous perils and privations, which are record. 
ed, not with vain boastings and exaggerations, 
but with becoming modesty and brevity. His 
descriptions, indeed, are all of the graphic, with. 
out being minute or tedious. 

Before reaching the Black Hills, he places 
hefore us their prairies, rolling in immense seas 
of verdure, ou which millions of tons of grass 
grow up, but to rot on the ground or feed whole 
leagues of flame—over which sweep cool breezes 
like trade winds of the ocean, and into whose 
green recess bright-eved antelopes bound away, 
with a half.whistling snuff, leaving the flcetest 
hound hopelessly in the rear. There herd the 
buffaloes by thousands together, dotting the land- 
scape, seeming scarce so Jarge as rabbits, when 
surveyed at a distance from sume verdant bluff, 
swelling in the emerald waste, 


Sublimer far, and upon a more magnificent 
scale, are the scenes among the Rocky Moun. 
tains. Here are the visible footsteps of Gop! 
Yonder, mountain above mountain, peak above 
peak, ten thousand feet heavenward, to regions 
of perpetual snow, rise the Titans of that migh- 
ty region. Here the traveller treads his winding 
way through passages so narrow that the tower- 
ing perpendicular cliffs throw a dim twilight 
gloom upon his path even at mid-day, Anon he 
emerges, and lo! a cataract descends a distant 
mountain, like a belt of snowy foam girding its 
giant sides. On one side, mountains spread out 
in horizontal plains, some rounding like domes, 
and others terminating in sharp cones and ab- 
rupt eminences, taking the forms of pillars, pyt 
amids and cascades; on the other, vast circular 
embankments, thrown up by volcanic fires, 
mark the site of a yawning crater; while far 
below perchance a river dashes its way through 


\the nayrow rocky passage with a deep-toned 


roar, in winding mazes, in mist and darkness. 
Follow the yoyager as he descends the Colum- 
bia, subject to winds, rapids and falls, two hun- 
dred miles from any whites, and amid tribes of 
strange Indians, all speaking a different lan- 


ular basaltic wall three oy four hundred feet in 
heigkt; there foam the oiling eddies and rush 
the varying currents ; onthe one side, opens the 
view of rolling prairies, through a rocky vista ; 
on the other rise the far off mountains mellowed 





blood.thirsty enemies, made such an impression | jin the beams of the morning sun. Now the trav- 
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cller passes through a forest of trees standing in 
their natural positions in the bed of the river; 
twenty feet below the water's surface. Passing 
these he comes to a group of islands, lying high 
in the stream, piled with the coffin canoes of the 
natives, filled with their deer, and covered with 
mats and split planks. He anchors for a while 
at the wharf of natural basalts, but presently 
procceds on his way, gliding now in solemn si- 
lence, and now interrupted by the roar of a rapid 
gradually growing on the ear, until the breaking 
water and feathery foam arise to view. Pas. 
sing under a cavern by the shore formed of se. 
mi-circular masses which have over-browed the 
stream for ages, ‘frowning terracesitmpossible to 
climb,’ he awaits the morning ; listening during 
the mght watehes to hear the distant cliffs 
‘ Reverberate the sound 
Of passing .ragments tumbling from om high.” 

Such are the great features of the missiona- 
ry’s course, until the boundaries of the ‘Far 
West’ is reached, and he reposes for a time 
from his long and toilsome journey. 














PERSIAN STAND’RD OF BEAUTY. 

The ladies of Bagdad appeared to us to cnjoy 
the same liberty of action as those of Tabriz; 
and were equally desirous of showing their 
beauty. When they ride through the strects 
they wrap themselves up in large silken chaders 
of various gaudy colors, and obscure their pret- 
ty faces with thin horse-hair veils, which fasten 
to the temples by two silver clasps. They also 
wear the yellow hessian boots—the slipper and 
the trowser of course. The veil should never 
be raised in the street, though how often are the 
laws of decorum transgressed, especially when 
they exchange doux yeux (soft glances) with the 
Franks. They consider their dress a very dis. 
agreeable ove as compared tothat of European 
ladies, and have long since voted a change— 
which, however, the Turks will not permit It 
certainly must be a most uncemfortable garb for 
practising ‘equitation,’ especially when we re- 
member that all these ladies ride not only en 
cavalier but ala planchette. Ot all the women 
I have scen in this (Bagdad) and other large 
Asiatic cities, the Persians are, in my opinion, 
the prettiest ; and, although travellers extol the 
beauty of the Circassian ladies, I cam affirm they 
do not approach tue Persian, with whom every 
thing is the work of nature. A fine head of 
hair, which reaches neasly to the ground, is the 
first care; the next thing is the mouth—a wo- 
man to be thought pretty must have her ‘mouth 
smaller than her eyes.’ This isa proverbial ex. 
pression, and if not quite correct, is not far from 
it. With all their good looks, however, the face 
is rather too round; but in Persia this is greatly 
admired, for the Persians always compare a 
Pretty face to the ‘full moon.’ ‘To be admired 
by the Persians, a woman must have the eyes 
of a gazelle, the waist of a cypress tree, and a 
face like the full moon. They donot paint, like 
many English ladies of my acquaintance, tho’ 
they use a little soap ta the cheeks—which is 
quite dry and innocuous in its effects, and which 
imparts a brilliant color. I wonder they do not 


sel] ° 
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5 . ral 
‘this ‘savon sans pareille’ in London, for I ain 
‘artiste’ would speedils 


mat > £ . a. - ] 
‘ake & fortune by the dowagers in Eaton and 


Belgrave squaresalone. In the harems of many 








of the government officers here, there are both 
Georgian and Circassian ladies, as well as Turk- 
ish and Persran. As they have no opportunity 
of sceing the Journal des Modes, or the ‘World 
of Fashion,’ they can take no- hints on the im. 
portant subject of female costume. Their head 
dress is, however, very becoming. [Jt consists 
of a Cashmere shawl turban, wound up in as 
clegant a manner as Madame Devey could ar- 
range it, and ornamented with pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, and other precious stones. The hair 
is plaited into several small tresses, some creep. 
ing through the folds of the turban, whilst oth- 
ers recline upon the bosom. The rage for jew- 
elryis such that the wife of every poor artisan 
possesscs some few amethysts and turquoise, or 
woc betide the unfortunatc husband! Osmanlee 
ladies of rank haye a fortung in jewels alone, 
besides many scts of valuable ornaments, such 
az gold biacclets, neeklaces, clasps, studs and 
buttons.. Embroidery is brought to great per- 
fection by the ladies of the harems, and all arti- 
cles from Bagdad are highly prized throughout 
Tirkish Arabia, The northern part of the town 
which surrounds the palace of the Pasha, is in- 
habited solely by Turks, who, from extreme jeal- 
ousy about their women, prevent all Franks re- 
siding in that quarter, which is appropriated to 


themselves alone. Capt. Mijan. 





LEOPOLD OF BELGIUM. 

A European correspondent of the New-York 
Star considers Leopold of Belgium as one of the 
most fortunate of men. He commenced life with 
an allowance of £300 a ycar from his brother, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and became a cadet 
inthe army. His subsequent career is record. 
edas follows: He came to England in the train 
of the Allied Sovereigns, and the heiress of the 
British throne fell in love with hu», would mar- 
ry him, and did marry him. The liberality of 
the British parliament so liberally endowed. him 
that when he became a widower, this ‘husband 
of aa hour’ had a jointure of £50,000 a year to 
solace him. He lived on about a third of that 
immense allowance—which at the rate of £15,-. 
000 a year from 1817 until 1831, gives a total of 
£170,000 spent and £525,000 saved. Aiye, sir, 
saved and banked. Like his. father-in-law, 
(Louis Phillippe, of France,) he has taken espe- 
cial good care to lay up treasure against a rainy 
day, and has invested largely in the English 
and American securities. Death depnived him 
of the chance of becoming King of England. 
Up starts a second chance: the Greeks offer 
him a crown. He has the philosophy te, refuse 
the bauble, because he thought it not unlikely 
that it might be a fleeting A few more 
years pass, and the Belgians separate from the 
Dutch. They want a King—they elect Leo- 
pold ; and on July 21, 1831, he is inaugurated. 
The following year he obtains a second wife, 
in the person of the Princess Louise, eldest 
daughter of the King of the Frence. Thus a 
series of chances has made him the husband of 
two princesses of the leading countries of Eu- 
rope—once placed him in sunecession tothe Bri. 


'tish crown by marriage—once given him t 
rare eclat of having retused a crown——and on 
placed a crown upon his head. Under a very 
fortunate planet was Leopold of Belgium born. 

N, Y. Herald. 





MUMMIES AT DURANGO, MEXICO. 

A million of mummies, it is stated, have late- 
ly been discovered in the environs of Durango, in 
Mexico. ‘Fhey are in a sitting posture, but 
have the same wrapping, bands and ornaments 
as the Egyptian mummies. Among them was 
found a poinard of flint, with a sculptured han. 
dle, chaplets, necklaces, &c., of alternately col- 
oredbeads, fragments of bones polished like ivo. 
ry, fine worked elastie tissues, (probably like 
those of our [ndia rubber cloth) moccasins work. 


ed like those of our Indians at the present day, 
bones of vipers, &c. .It remains to contimuc 
these interesting researches, and Aimerica will 


become another Egypt to antiquaries, and her 
ruins will go back to the oldest period of the 
world, showing duubtless that the ancestors of 
the Moutezumas lived on the Nile, and that their 
luxurious civilization was broken and overpow- 
ered by the hardy hordes of Asiatic Tartars,who 
came down from Behring’s Straits and the Rocky 
Mountains. The-seenes of Attila and Alaric in 
Rome and Greece were rehearsed at an earlier 
day on the shores.of California and the plains of 
Mexico. It is unknownof the mummies above 
mentioned, what kind, of embalment was used, 
or whether it was nitrous deposition in the caves 
where they are-found. A fact of importance is 
stated, that the shells of the necklaces are of a 
marine shell found at Zacateeas, on the Pacific, 


| where the Columbus of their forefathers prob- 


ably landed from: the Malay, Hindoston or Chi. 


nese coast, or from islands ia the Indian ocean. 
Texas Sta, 


pe ___ 
THE. KING OF CYPRUS REPROVED FOR HIS MEAN. 


NESS: OF SPIRIT BY A WOMAN OF GASCOGNE. 
(Vrauslated from the Italian.) 

During the reign of the first king of Cyprus, 
after the conquest of the Holy Land by Godfrey 
of Boulogne, it happened that a gentle-woman 
of Gascogne went on a pilgrimage to visit the 
holy sepulchre, and, on her return home, being 
avrived at Cyprus, she was ill-treated by a par- 
cel of villains, and making her complaint with. 
out receiving any redress, sh: resolved at length 
to go to the king; but she was told she would 
only Ise her labor, for he was so careless in ev- 
ery respect, and so little of a man, that, far from 
avenging the injuries done to others, he suffered 
a number of the most shameful affronts offered 
to himself; insomuch that whoever were offend. 
ed at him, might vent their resentment at any 
time in the most opprobrious language: which, 
when she had heard, entirely despairing ef re 
dress, she yet proposed some comfort to herself 
self in her calamity, to upbraid him for his 
meanncss of spirit ; and coming, all in tears, be- 
fore him, she said—*My lord, I appear in your 
presence, not expecting to be revenged for the 
injuries I have sustained; but this small satis. 
faction I entreat, that you would tell me how 
you can bear those which I hear are committed 
towards yourself, that I may from thence be in. 
structed patiently to bear my own, which, Gop 
knows, was it in my power, I would willingly 
consign to you, since you endure them so well.’ 
The king—who to that hour had been dull and 





mactive—as if he had been roused from a long 
| ak ep, beran with avenging that lady’s wrongs 
in the strictest manner—and from that time for. 
ward, was most zealous in th punishment of 


\ every one who dared todo anything coutrary 


to the honor of his crown. 
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WOMAN'S LOT. 
Woman! a weary lot is thine, 
And dark the clouds that ronnd thee rise; 
Well should’st thou list the voice divine, 
That tells thee where thy refuge lies. 


Is it with thee a joyous hour, 
- Fraught with sweet glance and sunny smile ; 
Do words of love with witching power, 

Alike thy heart and hand beguile ? 


Do friends crowd round thy onward path, 
Eager with flowers to strew the way ? 

Do all the hopes this cold world hath, 
Before thy youthful fancy play ? 


Remember that the days draw nigh 
When, one by one, thy hopes shall fade ; 

When thou shalt turn with many a sigh 
From idols thine own hands have made. 


Tho gorgeous vanities of life, 
Like childhood’s mimic sports shall seem, 
And fashion’s cares and pleasure’s strife 
Look like some dim fantastic dream. 


And more—yet more—the hour may come 
When thou shalt stand on earth alone, 
‘The voices of thy home’ all dumb, 
Lover and friend forever flown. 


And more—fir more—the dearly loved 
May cast thy choicest gifts away, 

And those who best thy faith hath preved, 
Thy trusting confidence betray. 


O woman! with these ills in view, 
To human aid why fondly cling ? 
What help may moral courage shew— 
What succour to thy spirit bring ? 


Upon thy heart’s own courage call, 
On thy immortal hopes rely, 

And turn to Him whose love to all 
In sorrow’s hour is ever nigh. 








HOW TO PROCURE FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

All who love flowers—and who does not love 
those fugitive poems of earth—will thank us for 
publishing the following curious mode of procur- 
ing them at will, as practised in Germany. Our 
fair readers will do so, at least ; for flowers are 
stars to their eyes, and a living inspiration of 
grace to their spirits. The sccret 's, we think, 
of some little value, as it enables a lady of taste 
to decorate her rooms on festive occasions, at 
all seasons of the year, with these radiant evi- 
dences of the boundless kindness of Providence. 
It will be seen that leaves or flowers may be made 
to burst upon the astonished cye of the beholder, 
as the pleasure or caprice of the experimenter 
may prompt : 

A branch proportioned to the size of the object 


required is lopped from the tree, the flowers of | 


which are to be procured, and is to be plunged 
into a spring, where it is left for an hour or two 
to give time for such ice as may adhere to the 
bark to melt and to soften the buds; it is then 
carried into a chamber heated by a stove, and 
placed in a wooden vessel containing water, 
quick lime is to be added to the water, and left 
for twelve hours. The branch is then removed 
into another vessel containing water with a 
small quantity of vitrol, to prevent putrefaction. 
In a few hours the flowers will begin to appear, 
and afterwards the leaves. If more quick lime 
be added, the appearance of the flowers will be 
expedited ; if on the contrary none be used, the 
branch will vegetate more slowly and the leaves 
will precede the flower. 
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DAILIA. 
The dahlia was discovered by Humboldt, on 
the high sandy plains of Mexico, about five thou- 
sand fect above the level of the sea, Itwas first 
introduced into this country about thirty years 
since; but it is only within the last ten years that 
its cultivation became an object of great atten- 
tion on the part of the florticulturists ; and such 
have been the results of care andexperiment,that 
there are now about onc thousand varictics; the 
best differingin price from five dollars to twenty- 
five cents, according to their novelty, and the 
common sort still cheaper, but looking very 
beautiful to those who have not— 


‘ Procured a taste to double the surprise, 
And gaze on dahlian charms with learned eyes,’ 


These things, united with very little difficulty of 
cultivation—(apart from the preservation of its 
roots in winter)—and a capability in the plant of 
blooming almost every where, have rendered the 
dahlia a universal favorite—popular, but not 
common. 
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O’CONNELL’S WIFE. 

On his wife being toasted at.a dinner given 
him at Newcastle, he made the following re. 
sponse: ‘There are some topics of so sacred 
and sweet a nature, that they may be compre- 
hended by those who are happy, but cannot pos- 
sibly be described by any human being. All 
that I shall do is, to thank you in the name of 
her who was the disinterested choice of my ear- 
ly youth ; who was the ever-cheerful companion 
of my manly years; and who is the swectest 
solace of that ‘scar and yellow leaf’ age at which 
Ihave arrived. In her name I thank you, and 
this you will readily believe ; for experience, I 
think, will show to us all, that no man can bat- 
tle and struggle with the malignant enemies of 


| his country, unless his nest at home is warm and 


comfortable—unless the honcy of human life is 
commended bya hand that he loves.’ 








WOMEN ARE BORN COQUETTES. 

The ladies—Heaven bless them!—are, as a 
general rule, coquettes from babyhood upward. 
Little heroines of three years old, play little airs 
and graces upon small heroes of five; simpering 
misses of nine make attacks upon young gen- 
tlemen of twelve; and at sixteen, a well-grown 
girl, under encouraging circumstances—say she 
is pretty—in a family of ugly clder sisters, is 
at the very pink and prime of her coquetry. 
They will jilt you at thatage with an case and 
infantine simplicity that never can be surpassed 
in maturer years. 








TIGHT LACING. 

The females of Italy, according to Lady Bles- 
sington, are quite past their beauty and bloom 
at 25 years of age. The larger part of our 
girlsin this country never have any beauty to 
lose, owing to the murderous practice of tight 
lacing ; and the few whose constitutions are able 
to bear up under this abominable practice, are 
quite as handsome and interesting at thirty-five 
or forty, as at twenty or twenty-five. 
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KINDNESS TO DOMESTICS, 


Kindness, and a true regard for the feelings and in- 
terests of those who are under our contol in the capaci- 
ty of hirelings and domestics, is generally reciprocated 
by faithfulness and devotion to our mterests, and is the 








surest safeguard to fidelity. 


THE MORALISY. 
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‘ONLY TEN THOUSAND!’ 

During a hurried walk through Wall-street— 
we always hurry through that fearful street—we 
heard one who has for years held a place amon 
the aristocracy of the city, (New-York,) lament. 
ing toa friend thathe had lost his entire fortune 
by the late great revulsion in affairs, and had 
but barely ten thoutand dollars left! Poor 
man! how greatly is he to be piticd! He can 
give no more thousand dollar cntertainments ; 
his wife—distressed creature!—can have no 
more fifteen hundred dollar shawls! How 
calamitous ! 

But seriously : Ten thousand dollars owghi to 
be enough to satisfy any man. How many 
would consider themselyes princely rich with 
suchasum! How few there are of the mass 
of mankind that ever possess as much! Only 
ten thousand, indeed! Why, the man ought to 
be thankful, ‘from the core of his heart,’ that be 
is so well off; and furthermore, he ought to be 
very liberal, with such a sum in his hands, in 
his donations to benevolent causes. Ten thov. 
sand dollars! It would almost craze scime peo. 
ple to be worth as much. Whata nice farm 
this would purchase, and how well it would 
stock it! Itis a disgrace to human nature to 
liveas many do. Instead of clothing themselves 
in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously 
every day—instead of wasting hundreds, and 
H even thousands, annually in extravagance— 
these Diveses would do well to consider the 
Lazaruses lying at their gates. How much 
more honorable—how much more noble—how 
much more Christianlike, would it be, for them 
to apply their superabundant means to the relief 
of the necessitous, than to waste it in extrava- 
gance, as they do. We advise some of these 
‘ten thousand dollar’ gentlemen—especially the 
religious among them—to read a certain chap. 
ter in Luke, which describes a character that 


lived in their style in days of yore. N.Y. paper 





TRUE BENEVOLENCE. 

Truc benevolence inspires with the love of 
justice, and prompts him in whose bosom it 
glows neither to oppress the weak, to impose on 
the ignorant, nor to overrcach the unwary ; but 
to give every man his due, and with steady and 
undeviating steps to walk in the hallowed path 
of equity. Deceit and dissimulation, fraud and 
falsehood, are far from thc humble worshipper of 
God: integrity is enthroned in his heart, truth 
dwells on his lips, and an enlightened sense of 
duty regulates the whole of his conduct. He 
faithfully performs every promise, and fulfils 
every engagement. Others respect and trust 
his word, because he holds it sacred to himself. 
His life is characterized by the simplicity of 
truth and the dignity of virtue ; and, in dealing 
with him, they who have an opportunity of 
knowing his*eharacter, place unbounded confi- 
dence in his justice and faithfulness. 








THE POWER OF VIRTUE. 
If any young man would win to himself the 
hearts of the wise and brave, and is ambitious 
of being the guide and leader of them, let him 
be assured that his virtue will give him power 
and power will consolidate and maintain his vir- 
tue. Let him never then squander away the in- 








estimable powers of youth in tangled and trifling 
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disquisitions, with such as perhaps have an inter. 
est in perverting or unsettling his opinion, and 
who speculate into his sleeping thoughts and 
dandle his nascent passions; but let him start 
from them with alacrity and walk forth with 
firmness ; let him early take an interest in the 
pusiness and concerns of men, and let him, as 
he goes along, look steadfastly at the statates of 
those who have benefited his country, and make 
with himself a solemn compact to stand hereaf- 
ter among them. 


YeZ ESSAYISYs 


For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
‘FRANSPOSITION. 
VOICE OF A BROOK.—BY ‘I. I. w.’ 

0 come to me here in this silent valley, far 
away from the busy hatints of men, where the 
beautiful hue of the wild flower unfolds its leaves 
to the silver dew; where the robin sings at 
morning and evening, and with his glossy wings 
sports on my banks; where the swallows fly 

















low until the day is dim, gently skimming over |) 
‘from the European to the black. 


my waters, dimpling my cheek; and the moon, 
amidst the stars, (bright gems on the brow of 
night,) walks up to her throne of light. 
tome at the dawn of day, before the hum of men 
hath broke on the ear of this peaceful glen, when 
the blossoming trees receive the first light of the 
morning wafted by the virgin breeze, and as 
their boughs bend low, the blue sky is revealed 
the branches. The sky above is rosy and pure, 
from the branch upon which it falls, where the 
goldfinch trims his breast and calls to his mate 
from her hanging nest. From his willow tree 
the yellow bird sings, and the oriole flashes so 
goldenly. O come, I will lead thee where the 
anglers stray far away with their baskets, and 
bend over my banks for the slyly trout as they 
dart about, seared froin the banks or with speck. 
led skin Jie on the grass panting for their home 
inmy green waters. Orcome in the burning 
noon, when the air abroad is quivering quick -- 
the pulse beats fast, the heart is sick, and in the 
hoat of day the weary frame would inhale new 
life. O come to me here in the shade on this 
grassy seat, and [ will sing thee a sweet and plea. 
sant tune. Come with a book, or with a baited 
hook and reed ; or if thou choose to slecp, the 
sweet summer wind, like a spirit of love, shall 
creep to thy cheek, while the leaves of many a 
branching tree shall refreshingly shicld thee from 
the heat: the leafy and waving arms of the elm, 
the leafy charms of white leaning birch, the 
graceful maple with its feathery skin, woo thee 
within the cool bower wove by their branches ; 
and the boughs which spread their arms of 
grcen above, are mirrored below in my sparkling 
brightness. There is a song in the trees to 
please thine ear and to gladden thy heart. When 
the moonlight gleams over hill, alley and dan- 
cing streams; when tho stars mount up with a 
fervent glow, and the moon-shiny air below is 
fresh; when the robin hath sung his evening 
song, and my waters dance along in music, glan- 
cing on thine eye their swimming light—now 
glowing bright, now dim and pale—oh come to 
me then! I will breathe a song in thine ear that }, 
shall delight thy soul, teach thee to raise a hymn 
to Heaven, and open thy lips in eloquent ad 
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O come | 
found to exceed eighteen ounces in weight. 
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THE BRAIN, 

On the occasion of the ‘post mortem’ cxamin. || 
ation of Cuvicr’s body, considerable attention | 
was cxeited by the extraordinary volume of his 
brain, Which was referred to as an indication of 
the superior qualities of his mind. Indeed, the 
celebrated Mascagni, as well as Dr. Antomarchi, 
have come to the following conclusions: That 
the strength of a man’s understanding depends 
upon the greater or lesser development of his 
brain, and the greator or lesser degree of energy 


male, the brain is of far greatcr volume than 
in the female ; with the former, its weight be. 
ing from three pounds to three pounds and three 
quarters, and with the latter from two pounds 
and a quarter to two pounds and three quarters, 
or thereabouts: that, with regard to the brain, 
no animal whatever admits a comparison with 
the human being: and, lastly, that the diminu- 
tion of the brain gradually occurs as we descend 
In cetaceous 
animals, weighiag as much as five or six thou- 
sand pounds, the brain will not in general, be 











HARD BEDS. 
If you inure your child from its infancy to 
slecp on a hard bed, and away from the fire, 


, |where the blankets are sometimes well frosted 
with sparkles of gold as the sun beains through | . ‘ ; 
in the morning, he will not only be a stouter and 
‘more hardy boy, but will learn to like his straw 
and the light torn feather doth scarcely move |, J Sis 4 Y 
or moss couch, better than any other. 


course, when he goes abroad, and meets with the 


of 


most indifferent accommodations, it will give 
him no trouble. He will throw himself down 
wherever night happens to overtake him, and 


sleep far more sourtdly than the effeminate king’ 


does in the palace. Andas he advances in life, 
it being always more agreeable to rise than to 
fall, he will, if he chooses to make any change, 
find it much easicr to go from a hard bed toa 
soft one, than he would to exchange his live fva- 
thers for the hard lodging of a sailor or soldicr. 
On the other hand, the 'ouger you indulge your 
dear little one upon his downy pillow, the more 
reluctant will he be to leave it; and the mere 
will he suffer, when he finds a couch that is not 
so soft, whether among friends or strangers ; and 
especially, when, as the case may be, his altered 
circumstances compel him to change the luxu- 
rious habit which he had formed in his child- 
hood. That isa very sensible remark of Dr. 
Paley, that “the art in which the secret of hu. 


man happiness consists, is to sct the habits in 
such a manner, that every change may bea 


change for the better.” 








EARLY RISING. 

The first sensation of drowsiness is nature’s 
call for sleep. Waking shows the body is rested. 
After the degree of strength, of which the sys- 
tem is capable, is restored by sleep, longer stay 
in bed only relaxes, He perverts reason, who, 
by habit or artificia! excitement, keeps awake so 
late that he is not ready to rise at daybreak, na- 
ture’s undoubted signal for quitting repose, obe- 








| dience to which secures desire of rest at the fit 
, hour. Some people close their shutters against it. 
io lose vigor by lying a-bed in health, longer 

than for necessary sleep; the mind is less tran. 


which that development exhibits: that, in the}, 








| quil, the body less disposed for refreshing sleep, 

| appetite and digestion are lessewed. Fow things 
| contribute so much to preserve health and pro. 

long life, as going to bed carly and rising carly, 

| It isa reprehensible practice, in many parents, 
! to prevent their younger children from acquiring 
the habit of carly rising, for the purpose of 
‘keeping them out of the way in the morning.” 
The habit of rising at daybreak or earlier during 
the winter season, and washing the face and 
hands with cold water, ought to be enjoined 
as an indispensable duty in every public school, 
_or domestic nursery. Rising early is not only a 
healthy and agreeable habit, and cheap—and 
easy to preserve, when once acquired—but pro. 


fitable, and generally absolutely necessary to 
| success in the pursuit of wealth, prosperity and 


happiness, 








SHISUAK’S VICTORY OVER REHOBOAM. 

The truth of this part of Sacred History has 
lately received a most remarkable confirmatior. 
One of the great palaces of the Egyptian kings 
at Karnac was partly built by Shishak, or as the 
Egyptians called him, Sheshonk ; and on one of 
_ the walls, which is still standing, Champollion, 
| in his visit to Thebes in 1828, discovered a piece 
of sculpture representing the victories of this 





Pharaoh, who isdragging the chiefs of thirty 
/conqucred nations to the idols worshipped at 
Thebes, 


Among the captives is one, the hicre- 
glyphics upon whose shield contains the words 
Toupana Matex, which means King of Judah. 
The figure, therefore, represents Rehoboam, the 
only Jewish king vanquished by Shishak : and 
thus, after the lapse of two thousand cight hune 
dred years, we have the unexceptionable testi- 
mony of an enemy, to the faithfulness of Sacred 
History. 
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NITROGEN IN PLANTS. 
Some experiments, made by M. Boussingault, 
show that trefoil, cultivated in a soil previously 
calcined at a red heat, admits a certain quantity 
of nitrogen nto its organization, which, probe. 
bly, proceeds from the atmosphere. On repeat. 
ing this experiment with peas, a similar result 
was obtained ; and besides this, the peas, with 
no other nourishment than that which they de. 
rived from weter and air, have flowered, and 
yielded perfect seeds, and the nitrogen was more 
than double in quantity to that originally cor. 
tained in the peas. On comparing these expr. 
riments with those made on oats, &c., it ar. 
pears that only certain plants are to derive n‘. 
trogen from the air, but the manner in which 
this elementary body fixes itself in vegetables is 
not known. 








IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

A lad in this neighborhood, named Meiley 
Gettel, recently discovered that the pure white 
flint stone will cut glass nearly equal to a dia. 
mond. We have tried it, and find it answers 
the purpose well. There are some of these stone 
found, called chrystals, very neatly formed, with 
sharp edges, that will cut well, but the flint can 
be ground to a sharp edge upon a grindstone; 
and, in this way, there may be pieces shaped to 
suit the purposes of glaziers. For farmers this ‘s 
of great importance, as they do much of their 
own glazing. We invite the attention of glaziers 





and others to this matter. 
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From the New-York Evening Star. 

MECHANICS. 

‘Look at that tailor, driving his barouche and 
horses,’ said a whiskered dandy in one of the prin. 
cipal strects in the city of New-York ; ‘how can 
America ever arrive at distinction, when all clas- 
sification of persons is thus annihilated, and the 
coach of your tailor runs against the wheels of 
your own tilbury.’ This is the opinion of many, 
no doubt, who never earned a dollar by their own 
industry. Bonaparte, the best judge of human 
nature, and of merit, never visited a great paint- 
ing, or a specimen of ingenuity, or mechanic 
art, thathe did not, on taking leave, walk up 
formally to the artist, or mechanic, or engineer, 
and taking off his hat salute him with a low and 
respectful bow ; it wasan homage due to merit, 
and he always paid that debt. Nothing gives 
me more pleasure than seeing a mechanic in his 
own coach—that is to say, if he drives his own 
coach on the actual profits of his occupation. 
But if he mistakes the time, and begins too ear- 
ly, he is lost; for a mechanic who sets up his 
coach, and is compelled to set it down again, 
from a premature commencement, and not un- 
derstanding his position, is a poor creature in- 
deed, and runs ahead of his business. 

It is accustom, and a bad custom it is, in Eng- 
Jand, to look on tradesmen and mechanics as an 
inferior class of men, without reference to their 
character or wealth. This, however, grows out 
of the distinctions and classifications of socicty 
usual in a monarchial form of government, and 
keeps mechanics, excepting in the city of Lon- 
don, continually under the ban, and consequent. 





ly prevents their ever attaining a high rank ; |) 


and we regret to add that we arctinctured a little 
too much in this country with the same feelings, 
Some of our families, accustomed to believe that 
there is in a mechanic something low and grov- 
elling, prefer bringing up their sons to a profes. 
sion, or in a counting-house, or in a retail fancy 
ttore, and when they come of age, they have no 
capital to give their children, to commence bu- 
siness with, and they drag out a wearied and 
poor existence, depending on chance, and sel- 
dom attaining affluence. This is not the case 
with the sober and industrious mechanic ; he 
hasa business, a capital of which he cannot be 
deprived, and if he possess ingenuity and en- 
torprise, and above all, sobrietyand industry, be 
is very likely to attain a fortune. The secret 
therefore in this republican country is, to give 
your sons a good education, an education suita- 
ble to any profession, and then make mechanics 
of some of them; because if they are temper- 
ate, ingenious, industrious and frugal, they must 
make a good living; but if these principles are 
engrafted on a good education, such mechanics 
not only become rich, but they become great. 
The education which qualifies them for the 
bar, or the bench—for the higher honors of a 
profession—imparts a greater value to their me. 
chanical pursuits, and enables them to take a 
high rank in the political world, sustained by a 
powerful interest ; and if we had a larger por- 
tion of mechanics in Congress than we now 
have, the country would repose in safety on their 
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must make great sacrifices of ease and comfort 
fora term of years, and then they will begin to 
realize the good results—to taste of the good 
fruit; besides, what is above all price, their hab. 
its from fourteen to nineteen arc formed in a 
proper and saf: mould, free from indolence, vice 
and extravagance. 

The very dandy who turned up his honorable 
nose at the tailor driving his barouche and pair, 
was actua}ly the son of a mechanic, and inheri- 
ted a large fortune,which he dues not know how 
touse. In a few years he will have dissipated 
it in folly and extravagance, and then be- 
come a loafer; and, without knowing how to 
earn his bread, he will follow the meanest trade 
in the world—that of begging. 

Let parents who liave several sons, and not 
means to give them all fortunes, begin in time 
to bend their minds to the consideration of use- 
ful occupations :— 

‘Just as the twig is bent, 
The tree’s inclin’d,’ 

The other day I held a coloquy on this very 
subject with onc of my boys—a little fellow full 
of sprightliness and ambition. ‘Father,’ said 
he, ‘what trade am [to learn?’ ‘A lady’s shoe. 
maker, my son.’ ‘A what ?’ said the little urchin, 
| his full blue eyes widening with a stare of aston. 
‘ishment, and his broad checks reddenning to the 
| crimson of pulpit cushions——‘a lady’s shoemaker! 
| Why, what is the use of my learning English, 
,and French and Spanish grammar, and the 
globes, arithmetic, and dancing, and playing on 
| the fiddle, and composition, and clocution, and 
riding on horseback, if I’m only to be a lady’s 
shocmaker? ‘Precisely so, my son—when you 
have finished your education, you shall learn to 
be a lady’s shoemaker; when you have served 
out your time I will sen! you to Paris or Madrid 
for a year or 80, to finish your trade with the first 
masters ; there they make beautiful shoes—then 
you shall have a store in Broadway, a small 
capital will set you up in business; and do you 
| not think that the ladies of the city would pat- 
_ronize a well educated, gentlemanly young man, 
with good address, and a perfect master of his 
art? Certainly. You would be everywhere pat- 
ronized--your work would be praised, and your 
fortune soon made. Now, is not this better than 
| putting a pair of specs on your nose, a thread- 
‘bare black coat on your back, Blackstone in 
your hands, waiting day after day fora client ?” 
‘Well, but father,’ said he, ‘you will give me as 
much money as I want when [am a man—there 
is no use in my working.” ‘Yes, but there is, 
my boy--you must earn money by your indus. 
try—were Ito give you moncy, and bring you 
up in idleness, what would become of you when 
the moncy wasall gone?’ The little fellow did 
not exactly understand the philosophy of such 
conclusions, but as he gfows older he will view 
the matter in a proper light. After all said, 
much dependson the good counsel of mothers, 
in laying the foundation fora sound superstruc. 
ture inthe minds of their sons. Leta widow, 
left only in moderate circumstances, have four 
intelligent, well educated boys, who have honor- 
ably and successfully served out their times in 
some mechanical business, and see how much 























sagacity and intelligence. True, there pre pri- 
vations and inconveniences in learning and 
working at a mechanical business—boys must be 





| more comfortable are her prospects in old age, 
than if she had four boys depending on precari- 
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This reasoning partially applies to daughters, 
who are by far less troublesome and diffizult to 
manage than sons. It is incredible how many 
avenues to comfort and cmployment are opened 
to girls, if they are industriously disposed. There 
are three young ladies, daughters of a respecta. 
ble, but moderately circumstanced amily, re. 
markable for neatness of dress, and a reserved 
manner, attributed by many to pride. Calling 
in at rather an unusual visiting hour, I found the 
mother and daughters employed in making mus. 
lin shirts, for which they received only a shilling 
a piece, and they frankly informed me that they 
clothed themselves entirely by their necdle, 
The caase of their pride was thus explained—it 
was the pride of conscious independence. 


7 VARIETY. 














Anecdote of Dr. Adam Clurke.—Among the 
questions always asked before admission as a 
clergyman, is the fullowing: “ Are you in 
debt 7” Tarough rather a whimsical inciden:, 
this question was likely to have deeply puzzled 
end nonplussed Mr. Clarke. Walkingin the 
Street one morning wiih another preacher, a 
poor man asked a half penny. Mr. C. had 
none, but borrowed one from the preacher who 
was walkiog with hin, The preacher happer - 
ing to go out of town, he could not see him 
during the day to repay this small sum. When 
he stood up with the others he knew not what 
to say, when the question, “ Are you in debt 2” 
should be proposed. He thought, “ If I say I 
am in del, they willask me how mach? when 
Tsay I owe one half penny, they will natural- 
ly suppose me to bea fool. If I say I am not in 
debt, this will be a lie; for I owe one half pen- 
ny, andam astraly uaderthe obligation to pay 
as if the sum were twenty pounds, and while I 
owe that I cannot consistenily with eternal 
truth, say, 1 am not in debt.” He was now 
most completely within the horns of a dilem- 
ma; and which to take he knew not, and the 
question being put to him betore he could make 
up his mind—“Mr, Clarke, are you in debt?” 
he dissolved the difficulty in a moment, by an- 
swering, ‘Noi one penny.” 

A STUBBORN AUTHOR. ° 
Bishop Berkely wrote a book, attempting to 
prove the non-existence of matter. One night, 
when returning home from the printing office 
with a proof sheet, he hurt his shins against 
some matter—but alas! it did not break him of 


his theory. - 








Pexsevere.—If a seainan s'10uld put about 
every time he encountered a head wind, he 
would never make a voyage. So he who per- 
mits himself to be baffied by adverse circumstan- 
ces, will never make the voyage of life. 





Wirx1aM TELL ourpoxe.—Some time since a 
feat was performed in Ridgebury, Bradford co., Penn., 
which throws that of William Tell in the shade, Lath- 
rop Baldwin, with a rifle, shot an apple from the head 
of Thomas Fox, af eighteen yards distant, arms length. 
There was no cap on F'ox’s head—his hair was comb- 
ed down smooth, and the apple was a small one, Both 
were somewhat in their cups, 

“Character is a very fine thing,” said a gay lady of 
fashion ; ‘it is just like my maid’s lantern—a very 
pretty thing to make a blaze with in the streets, but 
perhaps thrown into a corn ++ when one gets hom:.” 


A mild-tempered womau is a balsam that 

















up early and late—live hard—work hard; they 


ous professional pursuits for their living. 


heals matrimonial sorrows, A perverse woman 
is like a perpetual blister. 
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Tue ‘Mountain House,’—Reader, have you ever 
climbed the lofty Catskills, partaken of the good cheer 
of the far-famed Mountain House, and seen more of 
creation at a glance than you ever had before in your 
whole life? Ifnot, whether you be lads or lasses, old 
men or matrons, beaux or belles, listen to our brief story 
and then don your hats und bonnets, and off thither in a 
twinkling. Yearn not for the ‘Springs,’ with all their 
fashionable dissipation, so long as you can find a com- 
fortable eyrie among the cliffs of Pine Orchard, upon 
whose pine breezes the dark winds of disease and pes- 
ti'ence are never spread, Healthful vigor hovers over 
you there in every zephyr that fans you, and scatters 
roses over the cheeks of beauty,where the lilies of sick. 
nes3 had flourished abundantly, 

A few days since, in company with three much es- 
tecmed friends, we set out on a pedestrian tour to the 
Mountain House, Our companions were men who in 
their professions make a great figure in the world—a 
clergyman, a physician, and a brother of the quill—and 
thus blessed with a variety of good company, the jour- 
ney before us gave us many pleasing anticipations, We 
arrived at Catskill about four o’clock P. M., and with 
our goal in view at a distance of twelve miles, we start- 
edabreast with the stage, It was not long before we 
were left far in the rear, and the rattle of the wheels 
soon died away in the distance, The road frorh Cats- 
kill to the foot of the mountain intersects a country di- 
versified with every variety of scenery, Cultivated farms 
with rich harvests employing the husbandman in gar- 
nering; wild marshes; lofty forests; extensive plains ; 
and creeks, now leaping in cascades, now quietly wind- 
ing their serpentine courses through brakes, and fern, 
and wild flowers—all passed before us with pleasing 
panoramic effect, and cheered our weary way toward 
the biue hills in the distance, 

It was twilight when we reached the foot of the 
mountain, three miles from the Pine Orchard, and the 
shadows of evening gathered thick and fast around our 
footsteps, as we penetrated the dense forests which 
clothe in a robe of green these mighty elevations, Far 

down the dark ravine on our left the murmurs of a 
‘mountiin stream broke the silence of night, and the 
only response to its eternal music was the complaining 
notes of a solitary whip poor-will. After journeying 
upwards for some time, the road suddenly turns toward 
south, and upon the opposite side of the ravine gleamed 
forth a light from the well stored restaurateur of Rip 
Van Winkle. If Irving always speaks true, and the. 
modern Rip is a man of veracity, then we stood upon 
the very spot where a Dutch hanter once took a com- 
fortabie snooze for only twenty years, and then awoke 
complaining, ‘Oh that flagon of wine! that flagon of 
wine!’ and wondering at the rusty appearance of his 
gun, once so cleanand polished, Be that as it may,we 
indulged in as much romance as possible, drank aleng 
draught fiom a spring that sends forth its treasures 
near by, and, freighted with oranges and cakes, wend- 
ed our way up the winding ascent, We arrived at the 
Mountain House fifieen minutes after the stage, and 
forgot the fatigues of the journey in the pleasures of 
an excellent supper. 

At dawn of day we were out, feasting the vision up- 
on the vast panorama that spread out before us upon 
the east, north and south, and to a limited extent 
westward, We had hoped for a clear morning, to 
witness the sun when it made its first appearance in 
the orient, but were disappointed. To describe the ap- 
pearance of the rich valley of the Hudson from this em- 
inence, would be but repeating the expressed admiro- 
tion of an hundred tourists, all of whom agree that the 
valley looks like a beautiful carpet, and the river like a 
white satin ribbon drawn acrosa it, Now, there is less 
of truth than poetry in this assertion, That hills are 
epparently levelled, and valleys filled up, and the river 
dwindled in size, is true; yet, carpet or not, we could 


see fields, and houses, and trees, and sloops and steam-@ 
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boats upon the river, and villages in the distance, look- 
ing vastly like reality, and not diminishing a whit our 
admiration of the unsurpassed scene before us, 

From that eminence nine counties in this state and 
thirtéen villages may be seen, and from the top of the 
North Mountain, a litle distance off, Albany and Troy 
meet the view, On a clear morning, the peaks of the 
Green Mountains of Vermont and the White Mo:ty. ains 
in New-Hampshire, are distinctly visible. The view 
northward extends about one hundred and fifty miles, 
and southward to the Highlands, about eighty miles, 
Portions of five states may be looked upon from that! 
summit. 

Before breakfist we rambled over the South Moun- 
tain, three hundred feet above the Pine Orchard, and 
three thousand feet above the level of the river. The 
immense masses of rocks there piled together in a 
chaotic mass, show evident marks of voleanic origin, 
They are formed of a conglomerated mass of pebbles, 
prineipally quartz, varying in size from a pea to that of 
a goose-egg, imbedded in indurated muJ and sand. 
Among these rocks dwarf pines, cedars and oaks grow, 
in soil of scarcely sufficient depth and strength to give 
noyrishment to stinted whortlcber: y bushes and winter- 
greens, From the very highest point of this mountain 
we pluckd what we deemed a rare flower at that alti- 
tude, a yellow valley lily, blooming alone amid the begus 
tiful blossoms of the forest laurel, 

About ten o’clock we visited the Kaaterskill Falls, 
situated two miles west from the Mountain House, 
More than half the charm of a visit tothe Pine Orch- 
ard consists in a visit to these Falls, for beside the 
cascade, the wild scenery in the vicinity is worth a 
long journey to viewit. They are formed by a small 
stream, an outlet toa mountain lake, that leaps at one 
bound down a precipice of one hundred and eighty feet, 
and after traversing a channel among broken rocks for 
a few yards, makes anotheg leap of eighty feet. Under 
the first fallis a cavern seventy feet in depth, into 
which we entered, and thus viewed the sheet of water 
from the rear, The immense rock above is composed 
chiefly of serpentine, and rests upon a bed of brown 
shale, in which the narrow path is formed. Usually 
the stream is too small to afford a grand sight inde- 
pendent of its anxiliaries, but to augment its force and 
grandeur, the keeper of the house of refreshments up- 
on the brow of the precipice dams up the water, and 
when visiters have descended the nitural and artificial 
staircases to the bottom of the fall, he lets it off with 
full power. The effect can scarcely be described, and 
the best idea we can give of it, is embodied in the an- 
swer of Southey to the question, ‘How does the water 
come down from Lodore ?” 

‘Receding and speeding, 

Shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 

And threading and spreading, 

And whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and skipping, 

And whiteningtand brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shining and twining, 

And rattling and battling, 

And shaking and quoking, 

And pouring and roaring, 

And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 

And running and stunning, 

And hurrying and skurrying, 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And dinning and spinning, 

And foaming apd roaming, 

And hopping and dropping, 

And working and jerking, 

And gurgling and struggling, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And thundering and floundering, 
And falling and bawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 
And sprinkling and crinkling and twinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 


| ghild hesitated, 








doubling, 


Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

Geumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 

Claitering and battering and shattering, 
And gleaming and streaming and skimming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and crushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and purling and whirling and twirling, 
Retreating and mecting and beating and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and spraying and playing, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling, turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 
And thumping and bumping and flumping and jumping 
And thrashing and clashing and flashing and plashing, 
And so never ending, 
But always descending, 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending,’ 
We have mide this article nrich longer than we in- 
tended, and we will conclude by recommending the 
student of nature, the invalid, and the lover of the 
grand and beautiful, to journey to the Pine Orchard and 
the Falls, now while the dog-star rages, 








To Correspondents.—‘R, D,’ shall appear in our next, 
Hus ‘Rosa’ broken her lyre, or hung her harp upon the 
willows ? We should be happy to hear her sweet notes 
again, 
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SUN RISING TOO EARLY.—‘How is it,’ inquired a 
fither one morning of his son, ‘that are abed yet ? 
it is two hours since sunrise.’ ‘Well,’ answered the 
boy, ‘how can [ help it if the sun rises before day!’ 


A schoolmaster asked an idiot how long a man could 
live without brains? The idiot took hold of the domi- 
nie’s button, and gazing a moment in his face said, ‘How 
long have you lived, dominie ? , 

A school-mistress asked a child what «¢e spelt, ‘The 
‘What do I do when I loo. at vou?” 
said the mistress, ‘THquint,’ replied the pupil, 


Milkmen ought not to take advantage of late rainsio 
reduce their milk beyond reason, It is imposing on 
the good nature of the cows to injure their credit in this 
way. No wonder they sometimes kick over the pail. 


A western editor wants to know whether the laws 
some time ago enacted against carrying concealed wea- 
pons apply todoctors who carry Pits in their pockets, 








John Caughey, Newburgh—Jas. P. Swain, Cortland 
ohn Cau , Newburgh—Jas. P. Swai 

land pote = Harrington. ‘Thomas K. esslnaaeen 
ington, Ontario co.—S. W. Alger, H 

Dutchess and Orange cos.—John L. Dasinberry, 


Wait, travelling agents. 
————___ 
THE KNOT. 
s- —_— a 
MARRIED, 

In New York, on the 3ist ultimo, by Rev. Dr. Van 
Vranken, C. C. Cuument, to Miss Exviza, daughter of 
Mr. John Bloomfield, all of that city. 

At Amenia Ville, on the 20th ult., by the Rev. Mr. 
Barber, Mr. Smira P. Tompxtins, to Miss Semanty E. 
Sackett, of Stanford. 

On the 6th June, 1839, by the Rev. Mr. Hill, Eeserr 
R. Wivneoar, of Kent, Cona., to Ertizanetna Purpy, of 
Troy, N.Y. 
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DIED, 


In this village, on Monday the Sth instant, Witt 
Townsenp, youngestson of William and Sarah Schram, 
aged 2 years 3 months and 13 days. 

In this village, on Sunday, the 2ist of July, Mrs. Jane 
Free, consort of James B. Free, in the 32d yeur of her 
age. She died triumphing in the hope of a blissful im- 
mortality. 

Also in this village, July 3ist, Jane Exrza, infant 
daughter of James B. Free, aged six weeks. 

in this village, on Thursday, the 23th ult., Apram 
C., son of William I’. Irish, aged 15 months. 

At his residence, in the town of North East, on the 
25th July, of Consumption Jonny Perry, Jua., M. D 
aged 33 years. 

In this village, on Sunday last, Susan B. Darrow, 
wife of Alonzo Hutchins, aged 25 years and 19 days.— 
She lived the life of the Christian, and died triumphing 
in the faith. 

In this village, yesterday, (July 30,) at 15 minutes be- 
fore 10 o’clock, A. M, Witttam C, Crement, aged | 
year and 25 days, youngest son of Mr. A. 3. Clement. 

At Pine Plains, on Saturday the 13th inst, of Scarlet 
Fever, Stertine Surrwoop, the eldest and darling son 
of Danie] Sherwood, Esq., in the 10th year of big age. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
SONG. : 
They ask me to choose from the youthful and bright, 
While beauty’s gay cirele is glad on my sight, 

The blossom that fancy and feeling draw nigh, 
To place in my breast as a beam from the sky. 


Yet, ask me not now! for the glow on my lip _ 
Would e’en, like the bee, from each floweret sip; 
Still vainly might sip from the deep blushing rese, 
While the lily beside itso temptingly grows. 


Yes! here is an eye, there a rich tinted cheek, 
Which laughs at opinion, forbids me to speak ; 
And who ever chooses, still ever will find , 
As sweet ones as chosen yet linger behind. 

Albany, July, 1839. 

SEPARATE 

A mother with her three lovely children teft Leeds, (Eng- 
land,} in August last, hound to Canada, to join her husband. 
On the passage out, the three babes died, and were commit- 
ted to the mighty deep. The beautifui lines which follow, 
most feel:ngly record the afilictive event; there is a charm in 
them that is not often discovered in such mea-entoes, a per- 
vading veia of true affection, gushing from the heart of the 
writer, who was the only brother of the disconsolate mother, 
thus called upon to see her little {amily ali go down into the 


ocean’s deep. 
TO 'EFHE *DEAR LITTLE DEAD.’ 


Sleep! sleep, little babes, on your ocean pillow! 
Sleep ’mid the foam of your watery bed! 
Sleep ’mid the rage of the stormy billow, 
That entombs the young and the hoary head! 


Dark was the dawn of your earthly morning, 
Hidden your sun, and cloudy your sky! 

No bright solar rays your horizon adorning; 
You lived, but ’twas only to breathe and to die! 


T,. H. ¢, 


Deep in the depths of the fathomless ocean— 
Deep in the grave whee your ashes repose ! 
Deep midst that darkness—that ceaseless commotion, 
Whose long hidden secrets no tongue can disclose, 


On your grave the fond eye of a mother's affection 
Ne’er shall gaze—nor the tear of pity be shed; 
For no sod marks the spot where the sad recollection 

Might restore to her bosom the dear little dead, 


Rest! rest, little b.bes, on your ocean pillow! 
Rest ’mid the foam of your watery bed; 
Rest, till the rage of the stormy billow 
Shall have spent all its fury, then yield up the dead, 


Then wake, little babes, fiom that ocean pillow, 
Wake from the foam of that watery bed ; 
Wake to contemn the stormy billow, 
Andrise to mingle nomore with the dead, 


Rise to rejoin your affectionate mother, 
And unite in the melodies angels shall sing; 
Where the friend and the father, the sister and brother, 
‘Their songs to the throne of JEuovan shall bring, 
P. B. TEMPLETON, of Leeds, 
ice LE 
TRUE LOVE DEFINED. 
My end is lost in loving of a face, 
An eye, lip, nose, hand, foot, or other part, 
Whose all is but a statue if the mind 
Move not, which only can make the return, 
The end of love is, to have two made one 
In will, and in affection, that the minds 
Be first inoculated, not the bodies, 
The body’s love is frail, subject to change, 
And alters still with it, The mind’s is firm, 
One and the same, proceedeth first from weighing, 
And well examining what is fair and good ; 
Then what is like in reason, fit in manners; 
That breeds good will; good will, desire of union, 
So knowledge first begets benevolence, 
Benevolence breeds friendship, friendship love ; 
And where it starts or steps aside from this, 
It is a mere degenerous appetite, 
A lost, oblique, deprav’d affection, 
And bears no mark or character of love. 
Nor do they trespass within bounds of pardon, 
That, giving way and license to their love, 
Divest him of his noblest ornaments, 


Upon the parties they pretend to love. 
For what’s more monstrous, more a prodigy, 
Than to hear me protest troth and affection 
Unto a person that I would dishonor ? 

And what’s a more dishonor, than defacing 
Another’s good with foi feiting my own, ” 

And drawing on a fellowship of sin? 

From note of which though for a while we my 
Be both kept sufe, yet the conscience 

Cannot be cleansed, For what was hitherto 
Called by the name of love, becomes destroy’d; 
Then, with the fact, the invocency lost, 

The ’bating of affection s®on will follow; 

And love is never true that is not lasting: 

No more than love ean pure and'perfect be, 
That entertains more than one object, 


Gussie 
LIFE AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, 
The splintered, northern mountains |..y 
All round about my mother’s dwelling ; 
All full of craggy hollows grey, 
Where ice-cold, sparkling streams were swelling, 


BEN JONSON, 


Upon the mountains lay the snow— 

Far gleaming snow that melted never ; 
And deeply, darkly, far below, 

Went sounding on a lonely river. 


Upon the mountain-summits hung 
‘The tempest-clouds so darkly scowling ; 
And winds in caverned hollows sung, 
Like unto desert creatures howling. 





Day afier day, the sunshine slept, 

Night afier night the moon was hidden ; 
| And rain and wind about us kept, 

Week after week, like guests unbidden. 


And many a time the deep snows fell, 
In the dark mouths of winter weather ; 
And quite shut in our mountain dell, 
Us and our lonely flock together, 


We had a little flock of sheep, 

I herded them both night and morning ; 
My mother in the house did keep 

Her busy wheel forever turning, 


W hat joy it was, as I brought them round, 
Into theirpen, at nightfall darkling, 

To bear the old wheels droning sound, 
And see the cheerful wood fire sparkling? 


On stilly eves, beside my flock, 

The sounds [ heard will haunt me ever ; 
The cagle rising from the rock, 

The wind-borne roaring of the river ; 





The gathering of the coming storm, 
Like far-off angry giants talking ; 

The grey mist, like a ghostly form, 
Over the ridgy mountains stalking ! 


I saw, I heard, I loved them all; 
My days and nights were never weary, 
Though many a passing guest would call 
My life forlorn—those mountains dreary. 


Would | were back t’mong the hills, 
Could see the heath and scent the gowan; 
Would I could hear those sounding rills, 
And sit beneath the lonely rowan! 





| But our little flock of sheep are gone, 





Like snowy elouds in mocnlight flying ; 
And my mother lies "neath the church-yard stone, 
With long, bent-grass round her sighing ! 


MARY HOWITT, 
ORS RY I 


THE SLUMBER OF DEATR. 
Peaceful and fair is the smiling repose 
That the breast-cradled slumber of infancy knows; 
Sound is the rest of the weary and worn, 
W hose feet have been galled with the dust and the thorn, 


Sweet is the sleep on the eyelids of youth, 
When they dream of the world as all pleasure and truth; 
Yet, child, pilgrim, and ycuth, shall awaken again 








To the jowrneys of toil and the trials of pain. 








But oh! there’s a fast and a yisionless sleep, 

The calm and the stirless, the long and the deep ; 
’Tis the sleep that is soundest and sweetest of a... 
When our coach is the bier and our night-robe the pall, 


No voice of the foe or the friend shall impart 

The proud flush to the cheek or throb to the heart ; 
The lips of the dearest may seek for the breath, 

But their kiss cannot rouse the eold stillness of death, 


Tis along, ‘tis a last, ’tis a beautiful rest, 
When all sorrow has passed from the brow an! the 
bre st; 
And the lone spirit truly and wisely may ¢rave 
The steep that is dreamless—the sleep of the grave? 
ELIZA COox, 


en eel 
The TALL GENTLEMAN?S APOLOGY, 


Upbraid me not—I never swore 
Ete: nal love to thee, 

For thou art only five feet high, 
And I am six feet three. 

I wonder, dear, how you supposed 
ThatI could look so low ; 

There’s many a cne can tie a knot, 
Who cannot fix a beau, 


Besides, you must confess, my love, 
The bargaiu’s scarcely fair ; 

Nor never could we make a match, 
Although we made a pair, 

Marriage, [ know, makes one of two; 
But here’s the horrid bore— 

My friends declare if you are one, 

-That I, at least, am four, 


*Tis true, the moralists have said 

That love has got no eyes; 
- But why should all my sighs be heaved 

For one who has no size ? 

And on our wedding day I’m sure 
Td leave you in the lureh— 

For you never saw astceple, dear, 
in the insile of a chureh. 


Tis usual for a wife to take 
Her husband by the arm; 

But pray excuse me, should I hint 
A sort of fond alarm, 

That when I offered you my arm, 
That happiness to beg, 

Your highest efforts, dear, would be 
To take me by the leg. 


I do admit I wear a glass, 
Because my sight’s not good, 

But were I always quizzing you, 
It might be counted rude; 

And though I use a concave lens— 
By all the gods! I hope 

My wife will ne’er look up to me 
Through a ‘Herschell’s telescope.’ 


Then fare thee well, my gentle one! 
I ask no parting kiss; 
I must not break my back to gain 
So exquisite a bliss! 
Nor will I weep, lest I should hurt 
So delicate a flower— 
The tears that fall from such a height 
Would be a thunder shower, 


Farewell! and pray don’t drown yourself 
In a basin or a tub, 
For that would be a sore disgrace 
To all the ‘Six Feet Club,’ 
But if you ever love again, 
Love on a smaller plan; 
For why extend to six feet three 
A life that’s but a span, 
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